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An enormous confusion exists about profits and
what they are. Mere bulk seems to be a crime. For
instance, the man who starts in business with a capital
of $1,000 and cannot net more than $100 profit, that
is, 10 per cent, a year, finds himself unable to exist,
but the corporation with a capital of $10,000,000
which could consistently earn 10 per cent, would be
classed as a particularly shameless example of what
combinations of capital can do to the plain people.
Then, too, both the workers and the public are
apt to look askance at the difference between the cost
of the raw material and the cost of the finished article
and to say mysteriously that "somebody is getting
theirs/' It is true that in every line the progression
from the raw to the finished state is exceedingly
cumbersome and needlessly expensive, but in most
cases it is nobody in particular, but waste in general,
that consumes the enormous price addition. It is
perfectly ridiculous that the average article should
at least double in price between the time it leaves the
factory and the time that it reaches the hands of the
ultimate consumer. But that is rarely due to prof-
iteering or to any illegitimate practice; it is due to
lack of organization and the desire of people to have
things sold to them rather than to buy.